INTRODUCTION

As long as authority was the foundation principle of the

political and social as well as of the religious order France

presented  a certain external harmony. But the Revolution

created between politics and religion a conflict that was to

dominate the nineteenth century and to which we shall fre-

quently return. It is enough to point out here the essence of

the problem, as Quinet pithily put it in his Enseignement du

Peuple : " Catholicism being the national religion, how can

modern liberty be built up on a religious principle that denies

it ? That is the crux of our history for the last sixty years ; it

crops up everywhere." The problem goes, if anything, deeper :

given a country in which the sole religion is based on authority,

and denies freedom, is it possible for any real sense of freedom

to develop, even among those who at some time or another

have broken with the Church? Do not even  atheists  and

Protestants bear the stamp of authority in their thinking, so

that their very antagonism to the official system will be but a

transferred philosophy of authority, just as the sovereignty of

the people is after all but sovereignty theoretically transferred ?

Can any real philosophy of Liberalism appear in a country in

which the denial of freedom of opinion and toleration has been

acquiesced in by the mass of public opinion, or in which truth

of the highest kind is founded not on the appeal to individual

conviction but on the authority of an infallible Church, using

if needs be the coercive powers of the State.1

There is, therefore, nothing surprising in nineteenth-century
conceptions of freedom being crude and undeveloped: the
reverse would be surprising. Nor again must we wonder at
the " conforming " tendencies of French political thought2 :
the idea that " the essence of the problem of freedom lies in
the courage to resist " 3 could scarcely appear in French minds,
for those who had that courage had been killed or driven into
exile by the close of the seventeenth century, A real philosophy

1  " We are unfit for Protestantism, or any other faith founded on proof
and conviction" (De Circourt in Nassau Senior's Conversations, ii., p. 77).

2  See Emmanuel BerJl's La Mort de la Penste bourgeoise for some striking
instances of this incurable " conformism."

3  Professor Laski in Manchester Guardian Weekly, 7th July 1928.
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